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Bonnet, as Minister for Justice, was compelled to. Introduce by
special decree an accelerated and simplified procedure. Mali-
cious tongues claimed that he hurried this decree through in
order to please Paul Reynaud, who was separated from his wife
and wished to change this state of affairs to divorce pure and
simple. No idle chatter could have had less foundation, since
Reynaud could have always found a quick solution to the
problem through the ordinary channels. The real reason was
that the breach of contract habit had begun to attack the very
source of life of the nation, and too great an accumulation of
cases would have irritated and alarmed the sane element, the
majority of French people with a normal outlook. Here again,
instead of facing up to -the problem it was thought possible to
banish it by getting rid of the troublesome facts and ignoring
the real causes. Instead of going down to the root of the evil
it was considered sufficient to lop off a few of those branches
which spoilt the view, thus restoring la belle jagade.
It might be expected that the characteristic effects of the papier
timbre complex and the breach of contract habit would be very
evident in commercial affairs. Such, however, was not the case.
By one of the numerous contradictions in this country where
often the various classes and groups of the population have
developed customs arid habits of their own, whose common
cultural source, however, could not be effaced, these effects were
never obtrusive there. On the occasions they did become
apparent it was under a more involved, less direct and milder
form. Already, outwardly, a clear separation existed between
civil and commercial affairs in Court, with a special and less
rigid procedure introduced for commerce, as though Napoleon,
whose commercial code was still in force in France 130 years
later, had wished to give practical expression to the generally
accepted feeling dating from the old - system that commercial
affairs were of less importance, if not actually on a lower plane.
The prescriptions laid down in the Civil Code were imbued with
a rigid, formal spirit. Questions of family rights, inheritance and
property were given cautious, detailed treatment, with -very little
initiative left to the judge. In commercial cases, however, the
judge was allowed far more freedom in the estimation of the facts
laid before him. He even had the right, should the need arise,
to accept verbal testimony instead of a written undertaking, from
which it might be assumed that business men did hot always
have recourse to having everything " in writing ". Further tp
stress this independence, the juridical system in France even